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71. 

I was no child—nor more was I a woman 
When first our two ways met. 

I knew but nothing of the world's strange passions, 
Its error— its regret. 

And very much, and wisely, did be teach me, 
Not taught in the schools of men, 

Until I saw with ras eyes— heard with his ears- 
Felt with his soul. And then— 



Why, then we parted. Not in dull indifference— 

In anger— or in bate, 
With war of words and fiery, scathing glances; 

(Repented when too late.) 
Oh, no I The last, last look he ever gave me 

Was love— filled to the brim, 
And I— I would have worshipped death in dying, 

If need had been, for him 1 

vni. 

Oh, if I had but stood some dreadiul morning, 

And kissed his dear, dead face; 
Or knew that he wan happy in forgetting 

Me in a happier place, 
I would be patient— I would be so patient— 

I would not once complain, 
For I could weep and quench this drowth of sorrow 

In Grief's most blessed rain. 



But to know nothing save that we are parted! 

To tear an unnamed woe; 4 
A cruel hand above me ever lilted, 

Yet never feel the blow t (brightness 
To watch through Winter's frowns and Summer's 

Again— again— again, 
And win not even tidings of the watched for— 

My God! there lies the pain I 

x. 

Why, even tears refuse their saving presence 

To such a dreary grief, 
And seething brain and dry and burning eye-balls 

Toil on without relief. 
Tears are for tender girls, and happy children, 

Or men, maudlin with wine, 
Not for a half-mad woman, staggering under 

An agony like mine I. 

XI. 

Sometimes, when the red passion of the sun-set 

Fades from the cloudless west, 
And evening, steallhy-footed as a mother 

Guarding her first-born's rest, 
Draws near to earih, I lancy the fair heavens 

Look pityingly on me, 
And high among its star-set sapphire arches. 

His face I dimly see. 



XII. 

But still more often in the autumn midnights, 
When Shame and Misery keep 

Tryst with a thousand torturing memories, — 
Gray ghosts that never sleep 1 

Abovethewind'sflerceshrieking, sobbing, sighing, 
Above the dismal rain, 

I think I bear his dear voice wildly calling 

From some far off place of pain. 

*»• •** ••• *•• *»* **» «•• 

xin. 
0, women, women t heart-whole, favored women, 

Who daily pine and fret 
At trifling losses, petty disappointments, 

At heat, or cold, or wet; 
Hush yourcomplainte, bid clouded brow and spirit 

Their sweetest graces wear, (crosses 
Lest Fate should change your blessings into 

Akin to tiiis I bear I 
Chaklestown, Mass., Oct. 20th, 1866. 
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"A Yankee in Canada," byHENRT D. Thoreau. 
Published by Tioknor & 'Fields. 

Mr. Thoreau was a healthy, vigorous writer, 
and the present volume is written in his usual 
strong style; so far as giving any. new informa- 
tion as to the localities of which it treats, the book 
can lay claims to but little in the way ot novelty; 
as the author quaintly says in the first article: 
"I fear that I have not yet much to say about 
Canada, not having seen much; what I got by 
going to Canada was a cold." This sums up the 
whole gist of the book, Mr. Thoreau saw but little 
and caught "a cold," but that little is described 
in a series of word pictures that are very reada- 
ble. The latter portion of the book, "Anti- 
slavery and Reform Papers," is altogether of a 
sectional character, and as such demands no no- 
tice from our hands. 

" Spare Hours," by John Brown, M. D. Published 
by Tioknor & Fields. 

This is a second series of the delightful " Spare 
Hours " of that original thinker and charming 
writer John Brown, and like the first is full of de- 
lightful reading matter and pretty conceits. The 
article on John Leech is the graceful rendering of 
homage of one man of genius to another, and 
makes us feel a veneration for the man who could 
write so feelingly and truthfully of the great artist, 
telling all the foibles, but lingering with tender 
affection on all the good points in his character. 
The article is particularly-valuable as containing 
all the published works of John Leech, who was, 
beyond a doubt,- the greatest humorous artist of 
the day, and whose death has caused an hiatus in 
comic literature that will long be felt and appre- 
ciated, i, 

The articles on Thackeray and little Marjorie 
Fleming are written in the same tender vein and 
are equally enjoyable. Then we have " Jeems the 
door-keeper," "theDukeof Athol," "More of our 
Dogs," devoted to three ot Dr. Brown's canine 
pets, while in the " Plea for a Dog Home," the au- 
thor narrates his adventures with a terrier in 
which he plays the part of Good Samaritan to a 
lost pointer and her litter of pups. Dr. Brown is 



a true lover of human nature, both biped and 
quadruped, and bis kindness to animals bespeaks 
the good, kind heart, as well as the clear and fer- 
tile brain exemplified in his writing. " Biblioma- 
nia," written by a cousin of the author, John Tay- 
lor Brown, is of a more interesting character, 
than most articles on this special subject of u> 
erary history usually are and as such will please 
the general reader as well as the Bibliomania." In 
"Clear Dream and Solemn Vision," we have the 
story of one of Dr. Brown's friends who could 
dream poems, but could not write them, a sad 
predicament truly— would that some of the so- 
called poets ot the present day would follow the 
same course. 

Taken altogether, the second series of "Spare 
Hours," is one of those downright thoroughly 
good books that one likes to linger over, deriving 
fresh pleasure from every re-perusal of its pages'. 

" The Poems op Thomas Kibble Hervey, edited by 
Mns. T. K. Hervey, with a Memoir." Published 
by Tioknor & Fields. 

Mr. Hervey's poetry belongs to a class that it 
is easier to praise than to read, it has all the out- 
ward appearance of poetry, the lines begin with 
capitals and end with the requisite stops, its 
rhymes are generally correct, and there is a cer- 
tain musical cadence running throughout it, and 
now and tben one comes across a pretty idea, as 
for instance, in the " Convict Ship :" 

' Tis thus with our life, while it passes along, 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song ! 

Gay ly we glide, in the gaze of the world, 

With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurled; 

All gladness and glory to wandering eyes, 

Yet chartered by sorrow, and freighted with 

sighs I — 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 
As the smiles we put on— just to cover our tears jt 
And the withering thoughts which the world can- 
not know, 
L : ke heart-broken exiles, lie burning below; 
While the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished 
and o'er 1 

This is no new idea, but it is pleasing, so it is 
with all Mr. Hervey's poetry. He is a poei pos- 
sessed of all the time honored metaphors but of 
little or no originality, this it is that makes the 
continued reading of his works next to an impos- 
sibility, one has seen the same matter time and 
again in the lines of other, andin many instances, 
greater poets. Some of Mr. Hervey's descriptive 
poetry is nicely, and in many cases beautifully 
written. "Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus," 
although not exactly up to the description of the 
same scene by the Immortal William, which is ra- 
ther unwisely put at the head of the poem, is'a- 
good example of this style and is replete with fine 
word painting. 

Flutes in the sunny air 1 
And harps in the porphyry halls I 
And a low, deep hum — like a people's prayer— 
With its heart-breathed swells and falls I 
And an echo— like the desert's call- 
Flung back to the shouting shores t 
And the river's ripple, heard through all, 
As it plays with the silver oars!— 
The sky is a gleam of gold ! 
And the amber breezes float, 
Like thoughts to bjadreamed of but never tola, 
Around the dancing boat 1 

Taken altogether, Mr. Hervey's works take rank 
as those of a rhymster rather than a poet, the ear 
is never oflended by halting rhythm but at the 
same time the mind is never startled or delighted 
by any great poetic idea. 



